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Great Britain and Hanover. By Adolphus William Ward, 
Litt.D. London, Edinburgh and New York, The Clarendon 
Press, 1899. — vi, 218 pp. 

This volume contains the Ford Lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford during Hilary Term, 1899. They relate to the "per- 
sonal union," based on allegiance to the common sovereign, which 
was established between Great Britain and Hanover, by the acces- 
sion of George I to the English throne. The first lecture, which is 
introductory, is occupied with the history of the House of Bruns- 
wick prior to that time, with a view to throwing upon the policy of 
the earlier Hanoverian reigns any light that may be derived from a 
study of the historical traditions of the dynasty, and more especially 
of its political action from the Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of 
Utrecht. The rest of the lectures relate chiefly to the settlement of 
the English succession and the reigns of George I and George II. 
They enter only slightly into the reign of George III. The 
historical connection between the two countries, which lasted a 
hundred and twenty-five years, ended only with the accession 
of Queen Victoria. The author observes, however, that it was 
brought home to both peoples for the last time by the battles of 
Quatrebras and Waterloo, and he does not undertake to trace it after 
that time. 

The condition of the English court, if it can be so called, during the 
reigns of the first two Georges forms one of the most curious chap- 
ters in the nation's history. According to contemporary accounts, 
which there is no reason to doubt, " the personal entourage of King 
George I," says Dr. Ward, "from his body-servants upwards, con- 
sisted, with the exception of Mahomet and Mustapha, entirely of 
Germans." During the reign of George II this condition of things 
was only mitigated, but not radically changed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, English statesmen, who sought to prevent the subordina- 
tion of the interests of their country to those of the electorate, were 
required to exert the greatest strength and skill, and the extent to 
which they succeeded is remarkable. Nevertheless, Dr. Ward classi- 
fies, as " in part at least beyond all question clap-trap," the denun- 
ciations which most of the leading English politicians of those reigns, 
and the great body of public opinion at various times, launched forth 
against Hanover and Hanoverian influence. When we consider, 
however, the nature and the methods of political contests, it is not sur- 
prising that the situation gave rise to some extravagance of suspicion, 
as well as of accusation. 
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Dr. Ward's pages bear the impress of care and thoroughness, and 
embody the results of a more special study than had previously been 
made of the subject to which they relate. j g Moore 

Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899). By G. P. Gooch, 
M.A., with an introductory note by Lord Acton. Cambridge, 
The University Press, 1901. — 530 pp. 

To compress all modern history, " embracing the life of mankind 
in its entire range of thought and action," into simple monkish 
annals, and then to enliven the result by a double-entry system of 
book-keeping, is certainly a unique performance in historical work. 
The underlying idea of Mr. Gooch's work is not exactly new — a 
chronicle with an index ; but no one has ever before thought of 
applying to the literature, art and science of modern times this 
simple method of classification — by dates. The plan of the book, 
which is somewhat more original than the idea, is to deal with " pol- 
itics" and "culture" on opposite pages and keep them as closely 
parallel as possible, in order that the reader may see at a glance 
what was taking place in the chief departments of thought and action 
at any given moment. Each event or paragraph is numbered, and 
these numbers only are entered in the index, from which one turns 
to the body of the book to find briefly summarized the fact which 
he is looking up in its appropriate chronological place. The value 
of this in a ready reference book must be evident. But the text is 
hardly full enough to be of much aid to any but experts in the vari- 
ous subjects touched upon. For example, the student sees in the 
index "Bocklin 3105," and on turning to the given paragraph he 
finds under the year 1856 the words "Bocklin's Pan." This is the 
only reference to Bocklin in the book. Paragraph 3016 gives the 
information that in 1850 "Titus Salt founds Saltaire works " — upon 
which incident the index gives no light either under Titus or Salt or 
Saltaire. In paragraph 3765 we are told of the death of Bunsen. 
The index has no record of this, and we must find that the death 
notice of Bunsen, "the diplomatist," is paragraph 3169, before we 
can even infer that the chemist is referred to. Indeed, the index is 
not complete, especially with reference to the last hundred para- 
graphs in the book. 

If the Annals will not be of great value to the uninitiated, it 
will disappoint those who have some knowledge of what the items 
refer to in the different subjects. For instance, the information that 



